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To STING, v. a. Preterite, 1 ftung, participle paffive fang, 
and flung, [pingan, Saxon 5 ftungen , fore pricked, Iflan- 
dick.] 

1. To pierce or wound with a point darted out, as that of wafps 
or fcorpions. 

The fnakc, rolled in a flow’ry bank, 

With ftiining checker’d Hough, doth /ting a child 
That for the beauty thinks it excellent. Shakefpeare. 

That fnakes and vipers fting and tranfmit their mifchief by 
the tail is noteafily to bejuftified, the poifon lying about the 
teeth and communicated by the bite. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

2. To pain acutely. 

His unkindnefs 

That ffcript her from his benediction, turn’d her 
To foreign cafualties, gave her dear right. 

To his doghearted daughters: thefe things [ting him 

So venomoufly, that burning fliame detains him 

From his Cordelia. Shakefpeare. 

No more I wave 

To prove the hero.—Slander flags the brave. Pope. 

Sting, n. f [from the verb.] 

1. A (harp point with which fomc animals are armed, and which 
is commonly venomous. 

Serpents have venomous teeth, which are miftaken for their 
fting. Bacon's Natural Hlftory. 

His rapier was a hornet’s fting , 

It was a very dangerous thing: 

For if he chanc’d to hurt the king, 

It would be long in healing. Drayton. 

2 . Any thing that gives pain. 

The Jews receiving this bock originally with fuch flag in 
it, (hews that the authority was high. Forbes. 

3. The point in the lafl verfe. 

It is not the jerk or fting of an epigram, nor the feeming 
contradi£lion of a poor antithefis. Dryden. 

Sti'ngily. adv. [from ftingy.] Covetoufly. 

Sti'nginess. n f. [from ftingy.] Avarice; covetoufnefs; nig- 
gardlinefs. 

Sti'ngless. adj. [from fting.] Having no fling. 

He hugs this viper when he thinks it Jtinglefs. Decay of Piety. 

Sti'ngo. n.f [from thejharpnefs of the tafte.] Old beer. A 
cant word. 

Sti'ngy. adj. [A low cant word. In this word, with its de¬ 
rivatives, the g is pronounced as in gem.] Covetous 5 nig¬ 
gardly; avaricious. 

A ftingy narrow hearted fellow that had a deal of choice 
fruit, had not the heart to touch it till it began to be rotten. 

L'Ef range. 

He relates it only by parcels, and wont give us the whole, 
which forces me to befpeak his friends to engage him to lay 
afide that ftingy humour, and gratify the publick at once. 

Arbutknot' s Hiftory of J. Bull. 

To STINK, v. n. Preterite Iflunk or flank. [pnman, Saxon; 
ftincken , Dutch.] To emit an ofFenfive fmell, commonly a 
fmell of putrefaflion. 

John, it will be finking law for his breath. Shakefpeare. 
When the children of Ammon faw that they flank before 
David, they fent and hired Syrians. 2 Sam. x. 6. 

What a fool art thou, to leave thy mother for a nafly fink¬ 
ing goat ? L'Efrange. 

Moft of fmells want names; fweet and finking ferve our 
turn for thefe ideas, which is little more than to call them 
pleafing and difpleafing. Locke. 

* Chloris, this coftly way to fink give o’er, 

’Tis throwing fweet into a common (bore; 

Not all Arabia would fufficient be. 

Thou fmell’ft not of thy fweets, they fink of thee. Granv. 

Stink, n.f. [from the verb.] Offenfive fmell. 

Thofe finks which the noflrils ftraight abhor are not moft 
pernicious, but fuch airs as have fome fimilitude with man’s 
body, and fo betray the fpirits. Bacorfs Natural Hiftory. 

They fhare a fin ; and fuch proportions fall, 

That, like a ftink, ’tis nothing to them all. Dryden. 

By what criterion do ye eat, d’ye think ? 

If this is priz’d for fweetnefs, that for ftink . Pcpe. 

Sti'nkard. n.f [from ftink.'] A mean ftinking paltry fellow. 

Sti'nkeR. n.f [from ftink.] Something intended to offend by 
the fmell. 

The air may be purified by burning of flinkpots or J. ‘tinkers 
in contagious lanes. Harvey. 

Sti'nkingly. adv. [from finking.] With a ftink. 

Can’ft thou believe thy living is a life. 

So finking ly de pending? Shakefpeare. 

Sti'nkpot. n.f. [ftink and pot.] An artificial compofition 
offenfive to the fmell. 

The air may be purified by fires of pitch-barrels, especially 
in clofe places, by burning of Jtinkpots. Harvey. 

To Stint, v.a. [fynta, Svved. ftunta, Iflandick.] Tobound; 
to limit; to confine'; to reftrain ; to Hop. 

The reafon hereof is the end which he hath propofed, and 
the law whereby his wifdom hath ftinted the effects of his 


•power in fuch fort, that it doth not work infinitely h ♦ 
refpcndently unto that end for which it worketb ' 5 S Cor ~ 
Then hopelefs, heartlefs, ’gan the cunning thief ^ 
i erfuade us die, to flint all further ftrife. p \ 
Nature wifely fiats our appetite, * ^ 

And craves no more than undifturb’d delight r, 

I fhall not go about to extenuate the latitude of t ]°’^ 
upon the earth or /tint it only to the production of weeFf' 

g.ve it its full cope in an univerfal diminution of the ft, In 
nefs of the earth. 

A fuppofed heathen deity might be fo ocor in his Jn 
fo ftinted in his knowledge, that a Pagan might hope to ^ 
ceal his perjury from his notice. ^ 'nr 1 ' 

Few countries, which, if well cultivated, would 
port double their inhabitants, and yet fewer where one t-J 
are not extremely Juried in neceflaries. n . 

Stint, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Limit; bound; reftraint. 

, We ™uft come at the length to fome paufe: for if e , 
thing were to be defired for fome other without any fti n t 
could be no certain end propofed unto our adroits, we flJS 
go on we know not whither. ^ 0u “ 

Touching th e flint or meafure thereof, rites and ceremont' 
and other external things of the like naturebeinrhurtf..I 
the church, either in rejpeft of their quality, 0 ? i„ reaardTf 
their number; in the former there could be no doubterdf 

ficulty what would be done; their deliberation in the latter 
was more difficult. ^ , r 

Theexteriours of mourning, a decent funeral, and black 
habits are the ufual flints of common hufbands. JDndn 

2. A proportion ; a quantity afligned. 

Our ftint of woe 

Is common ; every day, a failor’s wife, 

Tie mailers of fome merchant, and the merchant 
Have juft our theme of woe. Shakefpeare 

He that gave the hint, 

This letter for to print, 

Muft alfo pay the ftint. Dflafcw. 

How much wine drink you in a day? my ftint in company 
is a pint at noon. " 

STI'PENb. n.f. [ftipendium , Latin.] Wages; fettled pay. 

All the earth, 

Her kings and tetrarchs are their tributaries; 

People and nations pay them hourly Jtipends. Ben. Johnfon. 
St. Paul’s zeal was exprefled in preaching without any offer¬ 
ings or fiipend. Taykr. 

Stipendiary, adj. [ fipendiarius , Latin.] Receiving falaries; 
performing any fervice for a ftated price. 

His great Jtipendiary prelates came with troops of evil ap¬ 
pointed horfemen not half full. Knells's Hifi. of the Turks. 

Place rectories in the remaining churches, which are now 
ferved only by ftipendiary curates. Swift. 

Stipendiary, n.f. [fipendiaire, Yr. fipendiarius, Latin.] One 
who performs any fervice for a fettled payment. 

This whole country is called the kingdom of Tunis; the 
king whereof is a kind of fipendary unto the Turk. Abbot. 

Sti'ptick. 1 adj. [roViixoV] Plaving the power to {launch 

Sti ptical. 3 blood; aflringent. This by analogy Ibould be 
written fyptick. 

There is a fowr ftiptick fait diffufed through the earth, which 
palling a concoflion in plants, becometh milder. Brown. 

From fpirit of fait, carefully dephlegmed and removed into 
lower glafles, having gently abftra£led the whole, there re¬ 
mained in the bottom, and the neck of the retort, a great 
quantity of a certain dry and ftiptical fubflance, moflly of a 
yellowifh colour. Boyle. 

In an effufion of blood, having doffils ready dipt in the royal 
ftiptick, we applied them. fvifeman s Surgery. 

To STIMULATE, v.n. [ ftipulor, Latin; fipuler, Fr.] To 
contract; to bargain 5 to fettle terms. 

The Romans very much negledled their maritime affairs; 
for they Jtipulatcd with the Carthaginians to furnifh them 
with {Flips for tranfport and war. Jrbuthnot. 

Stipulation, n.f [fipulation, Yr. from ftipulate.] Bargain; 
We promife obediently to keep all God’s commandments, 
the hopes given by the gofpel depend on our performance 0 
that fipulation. Rogers s Sd mons. 

To STIR. v. a. [j*tijuan, Saxon ; ftooren , Dutch.] 

1. To move; to remove from its place. . ^ 

My foot I had never yet in five days been able to fin b' jt “• 
it was lifted. 

Other fpirits 

- Shoot through their tradls, and diflant mufcles fill ' 

This fov’reign, by his arbitrary nod, 

Reftrains or fends his minifiers abroad, 

Swift and obedient to his high command 

They fir a finger, or they lift a hand. b cut. 

2 . To agitate; to bring into debate. r* u . 

Preferve the right of thy place, but ftir not queftions ° J 
rifdi<5lion, and rather aflame thy right in filence than 


with claims. 
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One judgment in parliament, that cafes of that nature ought 
to be determined according to the common law, is of greater 
weight than many cafes to the contrary, wherein thequeftion 
was°not Jlirred: yea, even though it lhould be Jhrred and the 
contrary affirmed. Hale, 

n To incite; to inftigate; to animate. 

With him is come the mother queen ; 

An Ate ftirring him to blood and llrife. Shakefpeare. 

If you fir thefe daughters hearts 
Agaihft their father, fool me not fo much 
T o bear it tamely. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

The foldiers love her brother’s memory ; 

And for her fake fome mutiny will fir. Dryden. 

4. To Stir Up. To incite; to animate; to inftigate. 

This would feem a dangerous commiffion, and ready to fr 
up all the Irifti in rebellion. Spender's Ireland. 

The greedy thirft of royal crown, 

That knows no kindred, no regards, no right, 

Stirred Porrex up to put his brother down. Spenflr. 

God Jlirredhuu up another adverlary. 1 Kings xi. 23. 

The words of Judas were very good, and able to fir them 
up to valour. 2 Maccab. xiv. \ 7. 

Having overcome and thruft him out of his kingdom, he 
firred up the Chriftians and Numidians againft him. Knolles. 

The vigorous fpirit of Montrofe Jhrred him up to make 
fome attempt whether he had any help or no. Clarendon. 

The improving of his own parts and happinefs f ir him up 
to fo notable a defign. Mere's Ant id. againf Atheifn. 

To fir up vigour in him, employ him in fome conftant 
bodily labour. Locke. 

Thou with rebel infolence did’ft dare 
To own and to protedl that hoary ruffian, 

To Jlir the factious rabble up to arms. Rowe. 

I he ufe of the paflions is to Jlir it up, and put it upon action, 
to awake the underitanding and to enforce the will. Addifon. 

5. To Stir up. To put in adtion. 

Hell is moved for thee to meet thee at thy coming ; it Jlir- 
reth up the dead for thee. Ija. xiv. 9. 

Such mirth the jocund flute or gamefome pipe 
Stirs up among the loofe unletter’d hinds. Milton. 

To Stir. v. n. 

1. I o move one’s felf; to go out of the place ; to change place. 

No power he had to fir nor will to rife. Fairy Ajueen. 
They had the femblance of great bodies behind on the other 
fide ol the hill, the falfhood of which would have been ma- 
nifeft as toon as they fhould move from the place where they 
were, and from whence they were therefore not to fir . 

. # Clarendon. 

2. 10 be m motion; not to be ftill; to pafs from inactivity to 

motion. J 

1 he great Juage of all knows every different degree of hu¬ 
man improvement, from thefe weak f irrings and tendencies 
of the will, which have not yet formed themfelves into regu¬ 
lar purpofes, to the laft entire confummation of a good habit. 

ry. . , Addifon's Spectator. 

3. I o become the object of notice. 

h tney happen to have any fuperiour character, they fancy 
tney have a right to talk freely upon every thing that firs or 
appears. . Watts. 

\ | 01 ^ i fi the morning. This is a colloquial and familiar 

<he gentlewoman that attends the general’s wife he fir- 

rr f te ; i her ’ there ’ s 0I1C Giffio entreats of her a little favour 

S T ^ ,i "' Cv '/'r n D Shakefpeare's Othello. 

ofiR. n.J [Jtur, Rumck, a battle; yfwrf, noife, Welfh.] 

What halloing and what fir is this to-day ? 
hefe are my mates, that make their wills their law, 

H r,' J UIlha PPy P^nger in chace. Shakefpeare. 

necef-tvN n 11 " * ™ * hr f ad ? to make a11 this 7 ? '> for fuch a 

Tell hT rP denied ; Up. Bramhali. 

i ui, faal the foldier, miferable fir, 

Why all thefe words, this clamour and this flW, 

y do dlfputes in wrangling fpend the day > Denham 

tion en fi„‘ S e U Ua " y W ? rl ? tha " ^ W and'loudeft accr 
of confcie„e pr ° ceeds , f ™, m a kind of nurabnefs or ftupidity 
the foul r ’,i, and a n lUC dominion obtained by fin over 
make that U flla " ” ot —h as dare to complain or 

oflehuSf 1 ° f ^ difl ’ Utin = W ° rId « 'uTtheS 3 S 

After all this "jUr about them they are good for notWnff *77/ 

<Hti 0u ruproa?. PUbl ' Ck d ‘ fturbance; tum oItuous diforder; fe- 

ont^eTmlfty^hett" V t ^ ^ are »me 
of himfelf jf no* power ***> '^ugh 

others who lie in the wiT S fopportance of fome 

did make thefe flirt „• • , fenjers Ireland. 

Was at brought int/thofe^rte" 2 the “ me ° f 
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Being advertifed of fome firs railed by his unnatural ions 
in England, he departed out of Ireland without flriking a blow* 
° Davies, 

Raphael, thou hear’ft what fir on earth, 

Satan from hell ’fcap’d through the darkfome gulf 
Hath rais’d in paradife, and how diflurb’d 
This night the human pair. MiltoTio 

3. Agitation; conflicting paffion. 

He did keep 

The deck, with glove or hat, or handkerchief 
Still waving, asti.e firs and fits of’s mind 
Could beft exprefs how flow his foul fail’d on, 

How fwift his fhip. Shakefpeare s Cymbeline« 

Sti'rious. adj. [from firia, Ladn.] Refembling icicles. 

Chryftal is found fometimes in rocks, and in fome places 
not much unlike the firious or ftillicidious dependencies of 
ice. Brown s Lulgar Errcurs. 

STIRP. n.f. [firps, Latin.] Race; family ; generation. Not 
ufed. 

Sundry nations got footing in that land, of the which there 
yet remain divers great families and firps. Spenflr. 

Democracies are lefs fubject to fedition than when there 
are firps of nobles. Bacon. 

All nations of might and fame reforted hither ; of whom 
we have fome firps and little tribes with us at this day. Bacon. 
StTrrer. n.f. [from fir.] 

1. One who is in motion ; one who puts in motion. 


2. A rifer in the morning. 


O 

Come on ; give me your hand, fir; an early firrer. Shakt 

3. An inciter ; an inftigator. 

4. Stirrer up. An inciter; an inftigator. 

A perpetual fpring, not found elfewhere but in the Indies 
only, by reafon of the fun’s neighbourhood, the life and flirrer 
up of nature in a perpetual activity. Raleigh. 

Will it not refledl on thy character, Nic, to turn barreter 
in thy old days; f irrer up of quarrels betwixt thy neighs 
hours ? Arbuthnot. 

Sti'rrup. n.f. [pujepap, yc ijiap, from pnjan, Saxon, to 
climb, and pap, a cord.] An iron hoop fufpended by a {trap, 
in which the horfeman fets his foot when he mounts or rides. 

Neither is his manner of mounting unfeemly, though he 
lack firrups ; for in his getting up, his liQrfe is ftill going, 
whereby he gaineth way: and therefore the firrup was called 
fo in fcorn, as it were a flay to get up, being derived of ths 
old Englifh word Jly\ which is to get up, or mount. Spenflr „ 

Haft thou not kifs’d my hand, and held my Jlirrup f Shak, 

His horfe hipped with an old mothy faddle, the firrups of 
no kindred. ShakeJp. Taming of the Shrew 0 

Between the firrup and the ground, 

Mercy I alk’d, mercy 1 found. Camden's Remains; 

At this the knight began to chear up, 

And railing up himfelf on firrup, 

Ci y d out Victoria. Hudibrast 

TCH. v. a. [ficke, Danifh; ficken , Dutch.] 

1. To few, to work on with a needle. 

2. T o join ; to unite, generally with fome degree of clumfinefs 
or inaccuracy. 

Havingf itched together thefe animadverfions touching ar* 
chitedlure and their ornaments, contemplative fpirits are as 
reftlefs as aflive. 

3. lo Stitch up. To mend what was rent. 

It is in your hand as well to Jtiuh up his life again, as it was 
before to rent it. 67 «Wy. 

with a needle, and thread f itch'd up the artery and the 

_ w ° und - IVifemans Surgery. 

i o Stitch, v . n. To praflife needlework. 

Stitch n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A pafs of the needle and thread through anv thing. 

2. [Fiom pucian, Saxon.] A {harp lancinating pain. 

It you deflre the fpleen, and will laugh yourfelf into ditches , 
follow me; yond gull Malvolio is turned heathen, a very re- 

neg a a r°‘ , ,, . , . Shakrfp. Twelfth Night. 

A limple bloody fputation of the lungs is differenced from a 
pleurily, which is ever painful, and attended with a fitch. 

„ t ri ^ . . Harvey on Confumption. 

3. in Chapman it feems to mean furrows or ridges, and perhaps 
Has the lame meaning in the following paflage of Dryden 
which otherwife I do not underftand. 

Many men at plow he made, and drave earth here and 
there, 

And TL d A/ !t t S ,° rd t y \ CNp man ’ s Iliads. 

Af itch-fail n cheek, that hangs below the jaw, 

huch wrinkles as a fkilful hand would draw 

For an old grandam ape. ’ p. , 

Sti'tchery. n.f [homjlitch.] Needlework. In contempt 
meVhb^fternoon. t our ^‘ tc ')ery ; p, ay theidle houfewife wfth 

Stitchwort. n.f. Camomile. ^huke fear, s Othello 

^ hard > ^on f 

My imaginat°ions 0 ar y e 0 as fof ^ ^ Ws WOrk ‘ 

As \ ulcan s fithy. qu / a * rr 1 

J (A Shakefpeare s Hamlet. 

* To 
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